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Reading  Tastes  of  the  Adult  Blind:  '.That  and  Hoy/  They  Read " 

By  MORRIS  COKER;  M.  A.  3  ^  4  3  V 


To  those  unfortunates  stricken  with  the  loss  of  their  pre¬ 


cious  sight,  one  of  the  few  delights  which  serve  to  brighten  the 
darkness  they  live  in,  is  the  pleasure  and  diversion  to  be  found 


in  books.  But  to  reach  this  much  desired  enjoyment,  the  blind, 
until  very  recently,  had  to  depend  either  upon  their  own  special 
skill  in  reading  Braille,  or  else  upon  the  kindness  of  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  give  the  time  to  reading  T,out  loud."  Both  these  meth¬ 


ods,  however,  were  quite  inadequate,  for  the  Braille  bibliography  was 


often  decidedly  limited  and  Incomplete,  especially  so  for  the  blind 


university  student  wishing  to  prepare  for  one  of  the  learned  profes¬ 


sions, --and  the  insufficiency  of  the  method  of  depending  on  sighted 
readers  was  enormously  augmented,  when,  because  of  the  World  'far,  so 
many  thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  were  tragically  added  to  the 
ranks  of  the  sightless. 

Only  within  the  last  five  years  has  this  problem  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  dealt  with  by  the  government.  In  March,  1951,  the  Pratt- 

\ 

Smoot  Bill  was  enacted,  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  $100,000 


annually  for  additional  Braille  books, --a  veritable  boon  from  heav- 
en.  This  money  is  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  ,  and  the  final  selection  of  book’Ms  rests  with  him  and 
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gentlemen  base  their  choice  of  books  upon  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  experienced  and  tireless  Librarians  of  the  twenty-six  region¬ 
al  libraries  for  the  blind,  where  from  actual  contact  with  the  bor¬ 
rowers  of  books  they  become  familiar  with  their  reading  habits. 

It  was  while  the  writer  was  making  a  scientific  and  statistical 
survey  of  all  these  regional  libraries,  in  order  to  discover  the 
most  judicious  method  of  expenditure  of  the  £100,000  annually  for  all 
the  blind  adult  residents  of  the  United  States,  that  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  of  the  varied  tastes  of  the  blind  readers  were  revealed. 

As  with  the  sighted,  fiction  ranked  first  in  popularity.  It  is 
unquestionably,  the  type  of  literature  most  desired,  filling  as  it 
does  the  great  need  for  self-forgetfulness  and  sublimation.  Of  the 
Braille  books  available  over  a  period  of  three  years,  1932,  1933  and 
1934,  Pearl  Buck’s  ’’The  Good  Earth”  was  In  greatest  demand,  with  Zane 
Grey’s  ’’Drift  Fence”  and  Willa  Gathers  ” Shadows  on  the  Rock”  next  in 
the  line  of  favorites.  Travel  books  are  also  a  torch  that  enkindle 
the  exceptionally  vivid  imaginations  of  the  blind,  illuminating  wider 
vistas  and  horizons.  With  their  physical  sight  gone,  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  avid  for  thoughts  and  images  which  the  inner  eye  sees  far 
better  than  the  outer,  and  these  romantic  flights  of  fancy  have 
proved  not  only  a  great  source  of  happiness  but  of  inspiration.  The 
following  list,  from  the  imposing  list  of  favorite  titles  in  this 
category,  confirms  this  statement: 

R.  E.  Byrd - Little  America 

M.  H.  Chamberlain - Soviet  Russia 


J.  S.  Childers - From  Siam  to  Suez 

M .  Hindu s - Red  Bread 

N.  Wain - The  House  of  Exile 

Autob . jogr aphy  v/as  found  to  be  almost-  twice  as  popular  as 
biography,  and  the  more  contemporary  the  book,  the  greater  the 
demand  for  it.  The  books  of  such  authors  of  recent  fame  as  Lin¬ 
coln  Steffens,  Marie  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia,  and  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth  were  more  readily  borrowed  than  the  Letters  of  William 
James.  In  the  classification  of  biography,  however,  the  reverse 
seems  to  be  true , --contemporary  "lives"  lag  behind  historic  ones. 
One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Braddy’s  "Anne  Sullivan  Macy,!r 
because  of  Its  pertinent  subject  matter  and  wide-spread  interest 
in  the  remarkable  teacher  of  the  wonderful  Helen  Keller,  forges  so 
far  ahead  of  all  others  in  popularity,  but  even  this  brave  showing 
is  topped  by  the  demand  for  such  a  book  as  Belloc’s  "Napoleon." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lives  of  our  American  statesmen  seemed  to  be 
of  little  interest  to  blind  readers  with  the  striking  exception  of 
Beveridges  "The  Life  of  John  Marshall,"  and  this  in  spite  of  this 
book’s  tremendous  bulk  of  twenty-four  volumes.  This  one  incident 
proves  that  excessive  bulk  Is  not  necessarily  a  deterrent  in  the 
reading  tastes  of  the  blind. 

Five  books  on  philosophy  and  psychology  were  borrowed  almost 
as  frequently  as  autobiographies  and  Walter  Pitkins  "Life  Begins 
at  Forty"  raised  as  eger  a  response  from  the  blind  as  from  the 
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sighted  public. 
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History  was  not  such  a  popular  group.  Of  forty-five  titles 


covered  in  this  study  only  three  were  in  great  demand.  Allens1 
uOnly  Yesterday”  took  first  place,  while  Hindus f  "Humanity  Uprooted" 
and  "The  Great  Offensive"  ran  close  seconds.  It  will  be  noted  that 
all  three  books  are  of  a  contemporary  nature.  In  spite  of  this  lack 
of  popular  demand,  history  books  should  be  provided  in  large  numbers, 
as  the  subject  is  an  integral  part  of  every  school  curriculum  and 
such  material  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  blind  student  pur¬ 
suing  an  education.  All  this  is  likewise  true  of  books  on  Economics, 


Poetry  and  literature  were  found  to  be  not  Especially  popular. 


A  very  striking  fact  is  revealed  in  the  examination  of  the  established 
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classics , --The  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Divine  Comedy  and  Goethe fs  Faust 


'  if 

were  borrowed  more  frequently  than  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Among 
the  anthologies  of  fcoetry,  Louis  Untermeyer’s  "Bool-:  of  Living  Verse" 


ran  far  ahead  of  the  others . 

In  spite  of  the  donations  from  Bible  Societies  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations,  books  on  Religion  and  Ethics  were  infrequently 
read.  The  one  and  only  popular  title  was  the  very  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Dickens’  "The  Life  of  Our  Lord." 

Untold  pleasure  and  even  real  happiness  are  of  course  afforded  to 
the  blind  by  music,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  this  art  has  en¬ 
abled  many  to  earn  a  livelihood.  All  books  relating  to  music  avail¬ 
able  in  Braille  are  popular,  and  at  their  head  Is  Valter  Damrosch ’ s 
"My  Musical  Life." 

In  the  field  of  ^ine  eSirts ,  there  were,  at  the  time  of  this 
''"‘study""  only  two  books  BrailleG  for  the  blind.  One  of  them  is  really 


an  autobiography,  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the  other,  "The 
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Story  of  Architecture  in  America,1’7  by  Tallmadge.  These  books,  al¬ 
though  possessing  material  that  the 'blind  cannot  interpret  physi¬ 
cally,  are,  nevertheless  comprehensive  enough  to  afford  them  great 
pleasure.  Until  they  learn  to  "seen  raised  pictures  with  greater 
facility  and  understanding  or  until  they  are  interested  in  those  ab¬ 
stractions  which  really  require  sight  for  full  appreciation , --only 
the  books  discussing  the  life,  achievements  or  any  other  human  phase 
of  the  artist  will  draw  their  immediate  attention.  Yet,  short  essays 
in  Braille  on  art  have  thrilled  many  blind  readers. 

And  then,,  of  course,  we  come  to  the  books  of  a  more  useful  char¬ 
acter,  those  essential  to  the  preparation  for  economic  independence . 
Y/hile  the  average  person  would  regard  with  astonishment  the  fact  that 
so  many  books  on  science  were  transcribed  into  Braille,  to  the  blind 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  course,  and  they  need  and  want  many  more.  They 
have,  in  spite  of  physical  darkness,  gone  into  the  fields  of  medicine, 
physics,  etc;  having  in  some  instances  acquired  the  rare  M.  D.,  and 
the  even  rarer  Ph.  D.  in  physics.  They  have  invented  new  devices  and 
have  taught  these  subjects  in  schools  and  colleges.  Still  others 
have  had  a  certain  amount  of  success  with  writing  articles  on  science 
and  almost  all  are  fascinated  by  the  subject. 

Closely  allied  to  these  branches  of  learning  are  the  sciences 
of  osteopathy  and  massage,  two  of  the  newer  enterprises  with  which 
the  blind  may  earn  a  living.  These  subjects  appeal  to  those  who  find 
the  study  of  medicine  beyond  them,  but  whose  interests  center  about 


these  correlated  fields.  The  blind  are  being  awakened  to  the  real¬ 
ization  of  their  superior  qualifications  for  these  new  endeavors  be¬ 
cause  of  their  specially  developed  tactile  nerves.  Books  on  these 
subjects  would  be  most  beneficial  and  of  great  importance. 

The  legal  profession  has  for  a  long  time  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  for  the  blind,  yet  the  books  which  the  lawyers 
obviously  must  have  used  in  preparation  for  their  careers  are  not 
in  the  Braille  libraries .  Actually  there  were  only  four  books  in 
general  use  on  £aw,--a  sad  dearth  of  needed  volumes,  particularly 
in  the  f undame tal  branches  of  the  law. 

This  is  also  true  in  the  field  of  Agriculture,  another  source 
of  self-sustainment  and  economic  independence,  especially  for  the 
rural  blind.  There  are  but  two  books  in  Braille  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  their  success  shows  the  necessity  for  others  like  them. 

’Ye  will  leave  temporarily  the  discussion  of  books  for  the  blind, 
to  dwell  for  a  brief  moment  on  the  subject  of  their  periodicals.  One 
magazine,  !?The  Braille  Book  Review”  published  monthly,  is  carefully 
and  understandingly  edited  in  Braille  by  hiss  Lucille  Goldthwaite, 
Librarian  for  the  Department  of  the  Blind  in  the  New  York  City  Li¬ 
brary.  It  discusses,  describes  and  reviews  every  new  book  in  Braille- 
dom,  besides  giving  comprehensive  criticisms  and  essays  covering 
famous  authors  and  whole  periods  In  literature,  including  the  classics 
The  full  value  of  this  remarkable  little  review  can  never  be  thorough¬ 
ly  estimated,  for  It  has  become  indispensable  to  the  blind  reader. 


Since  there  are,  as  mentioned  heretofore,  only  twenty-six  re¬ 
gional  libraries  for  the  blind  scattered  over  the  United  States, 
those  who  live  too  far  away  to  borro?;  a  book  in  person  may  do  so 
by  mail,  and  the  books  are  sent  and  returned  through  the  courtesy 
of  Uncle  Sams’  Fost  Office,  for  all  non- commercial  reading  matter 
for  the  blind  is  free  of  postage.  This  saves  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  for  the  reader  since  each  volume  usually  measures  12x14x4 
inches  and  averages  from  four  to  seven  pounds  in  weight.  '/rapped 
in  heavy  paper  or  canvas,  it  makes  a  bulky  package.  If  the  reader 
borrows  by  mail,  he  makes  his  application  for  a  book  in  script,  type, 
or  Braille.  His  request  is  recorded,  by  the  Librarian,  who  must  know 
Braille  and  who  very  often  is  blind  himself.  The  twenty-six  libraries 
operate  as  one  and  a  book  needed  in  one  branch  may  be  borrowed  from 
another.  The  average  Braille  bool:  in  four  or  five  volumes  is  rarely 
mailed  complete;  usually  only  one  or  two  volumes  are  sent  at  a  time. 

A  read,er  may  keep  the  book  one  or  two  months  from  the  date  of  its  re¬ 
ceipt, --but  the  time  may.be  extended  indefinitely,  if  a  written  re¬ 
quest  for  renewal  be  sent  in  at  regular  intervals,  and  if  the  book  is 

/ 

not  called  for  by  another  reader.  This  prolonged  period  for  temporary 
possession  of  the  book  is  often  most  essential,  since  very  few  blind 
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can  read  the  embossed  type  as  quickly  as  the  seeing  read  print,-- 
for  the  most  part,  it  takes  a  blind  person  four  to  fifteen  times 
as  long.  This  increased  length  of  time,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
energy  entailed  by  the  weight  and  bulkiness  of  the  volumes  makes  the 
Braille  method  of  reading  most  tedious  and  exhausting,  even  at  its 
best . 

But  then  came  the  Talking  Book!  I  Thanks  to  the  never  failing 
efforts  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  this  revolutionary 
method  of  reading  was  experimented  upon  and  finally  perfected.  A 
new  dawn  of  sheer  delight  has  burst  upon  the  world  of  the  blind.  A 
God-sent  blessing  has  come  to  the  afflicted,  for  now,  effortlessly, 
they  can  imbibe  at  the  fountain  of  all  good  things  in  literature  as 
interpreted  by  the  best  of  spoken  voices,  giving  life,  sparkle  and 
new  meaning  to  the  written  word,  which  before  had  to  be  so  laboriously 
"felt  out”  of  the  embossed  pages  of  Braille.  Instead  of  the  cumbersome 
volumes,  the  blind  reader  now  receives  through  the  mails,  also  free  of 
charge,  a  set  of  discs  or  records  which  he  plays  on  his  reproducing 
machine,  while  he  can  relax  and  absorb  through  his  good  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  glorious  words  of,  let  us  say,  one  of  Shakespeare T s  plays. 

He  may  invite  a  group  of  blind  friends  to  come  and  share  this  new 
and  keenly  felt  pleasure  with  him.  In  this  way,  the  book  does  reach 
a  greater  number  at  the  same  time,  which  helps  tremendously,  for  with 
limited  money  the  government  cannot  make  these  records  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  ever-growing  and  uninterrupted  demand  for  them.  Besides, 
the . reproducing  machines  are  still  very  expensive.  Costing  from  §35 
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to  $50;  but  recently  part  of  the  W.  P.  A.  funds  have  been  allocated 
toward  their  manufacture  which  alleviates  the  situation  considerably, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  they  may  be  borrowed  gratis 
from  the  government  for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

Another  glorious  advantage  of  the  Talking  Book  is  that  it  can 
reach  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  the  blind,  for  it  is  still  true 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  never  learned  to  read  Braille  and  that 
method  of  access  to  literature  has  always  been  shut  to  them.  But  now, 
all  is  different.  With  7,500  reproducing  machines  already  in  use  by 
the  summer  of  1936,  we  have  a  much  greater  circulation  of  many  books 
than  has  been  the  case  when  only  the  avenue  of  Braille  was  open.  One 
concrete  example  alone  will  show  the  colossal  popularity  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  over  the  Braille.  By  January  1935  Gladys  Hasty  Carrolls  * 
nAs  the  Earth  Turns n  was  available  to  the  Braille  book  borrowers  for 
more  than  a  year  and  was  called  for  379  times;  while  the  Talking  Book, 
available  for  less  than  half  a  year,  was  borrowed  335  times: --yet  there 
were  at  that  time  twenty-five  times  as  many  Braille  book  borrowers  as 
Talking  Book  borrowers; --today  there  are  a  little  le*s  than  twice  as 
many  Braille  book  -borrowers  . 

It  is  difficult  to  view  all  this  dispassionately.  The  Talking 
Book  has  come  into  the  blind  universe  with  the  purpose  of  making  its 
readers  (now  really  listeners)  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  normal 
literary  consciousness.  By  removing  mental  and  physical  strain  and 
by  increasing  speed  and  enjoyment,  it  has  already  made  important 
strides  toward  the  long -hoped-for  goal, --the  average  blind  person, 
within  reach  of  a  full  compT^^ht  of  Talking  Books  will  soon  be  as 
completely  abreast  of  the  times  as  his  sighted  brother. 

ft  CL/UJi,  Gut  f  ©Oc?  AjU-wCo  m  ■_ 
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